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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the annual 
dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have taken 
a particular interest in the work. Membership dues, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $100.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $75.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $50.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


Secondary School Dues: Each High School and Academy with an 
enrollment over 700 pays an annual fee of $15.00; each with enrollment 
from 401 to 700 pays an annual fee of $12.50; each with enrollment 
from 151 to 400 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enrollment 
under 150 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each Elementary School with an en- 
rollment in excess of 500 pays $6.00 annually; schools with an en- 
rollment of from 200 to 500 pay $5.00 annually; schools with an 
enrollment of below 200 pay $4.00 annually. The annual fee for indi- 
vidual membership is $4.00. 


Catholic Deaf Education Dues: Each member in the Catholic 
Deaf Education Section pays an annual fee of $4.00. 


Catholic Blind Education Dues: An institutional member in the 
Catholic Blind Education Section pays an annual fee of $5.00. Indi- 
vidual members pay $4.00. 


General Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $4.00. 


Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard B. McHugh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., i. Dame, Ind. 
Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Ph.D., New York, 
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Secretary General: Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ph.D., Washington, 
Trgpemeer General: Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, A.M., S.T.L., Winthrop 
ass. 


General Executive Board: 


Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md. 
Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., New Orleans, La. 
Very Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., Haverhill, Mass. 

Very Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S., Catonsville, Md. 
Very Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., San Francisco, Calif. 
Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., Elkins Park, Pa. 

Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence, R. I. 
Brother Alexis Klee, S.C., Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J. C. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund as Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. James N. Brown, Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, Boston, Mass. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. R. J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 


MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


President: Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md. 
Vice President: Very Rev. Lewis F. Bennett, C.M., Northampton, Pa. 
Secretary: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell, M.A., Little Rock, Ark. 


General Executive Board: 
Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., New Orleans, La. 


MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


President: Very Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., A.M., Haverhill, Mass. 
Vice President: Very Rev. Charles H. Lynch, Ph.D., Warwick Neck, R. I. 
Secretary: Very Rev. Herman Romoser, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Ind. 


General Executive Board: 
Very Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S., Catonsville, Md. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


President: Very Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., S.T.D., San Francisco, Calif. 
Vice President: Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Ph. Eh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Secretary: Brother Potamian, F.S.C., M. x. New "York, N. Y. 


General Executive Board: 
Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., LL.D., Ph.D., Elkins Park, Pa. 
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Department Executive Committee: 


Ex-Officio Members: 

The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 

Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, e S.F., Winona, Minn., Past President 

Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.8.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind., Vice President 
General, representing College and University Department. 

Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence, R. I., Department Representa- 
tive on General Executive Board. 
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Membership. 
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Sie on Graduate St udy. 

bes > Rev. Msgr. Francis X. FitzGibbon, Brooklyn, N. Y., Editor, College News- 
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Non-voting Members: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, Brooklyn 
Very Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., a Pa Falla, sees 58 
Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., Detroit, Mich. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Julius W. Haun, Winona, Minn. 
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Sister Catharine Marie, S.C., New York, N. Y. 
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Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis, Mo. 
Brother B. Thomas, F.S.C., Ph.D., New York, N. Y. 
Brother W. Thomas, F.S.C., St. Mary’s, Calif. 
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Very Rev. William C. Gianera, S.J., Santa Clara, Calif. 

Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., Holy Cross, Ind. 1951-55 
Very Rev. Charles C. Miltner, ©.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Emmet J. Riley, Helena, Mont. 


Regional Unit Members: 


Very Rev. William L. Keleher, S.J., Boston, Mass. 

Very Rev. Henri J. Moquin, A.A., Worcester, Mass. } New England 
Very Rev. Daniel P. Munday, C.M., Princeton, N. J. } Masters 

Rev. Edward M. Dwyer, O.S.A., Ph.D., Villanova, Pa. 

Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis, Mo. } Midw est 
William H. Conley, Ph.D., Chicago, Ill. 


Rev. Cuthbert Allen, O.S.B., Belmont Abbey, N. C. } Southern 
Very Rev. ye J. Blume, S.M., San Antonio, Tex. 


Vi Rev. A. A. Lemieux, S.J., Seattle, Wash. 
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Sister M. Patrick, O.P., San Rafael, Calif. 

Delegate to be appointed. } Southwestern 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President: Brother Alexis Klee, S.C., A.M., Mobile, Ala. 

Vice dom ey Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del. 
Secretary: Rev. Laurence M. O'Neill, S.J., New Orleans, La. 

General Executive Board: 


Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EVALUATING SCHOOL DISCIPLINE IN 1952 
BROTHER PAUL A. SIBBING, S.M.2 


This subject was suggested by the national office of the 
N.C.E.A. with the request that it be developed along scientific 
and evaluative lines. To give the “scientific” touch, ques- 
tionnaires were sent out to a number of schools in the 
Midwest and Middle Atlantic States; these institutions are 
mostly Catholic, but a half dozen public schools were in- 
cluded ; the majority are boys’ schools on the secondary level, 
but checks were made on girls’ schools and schools on the 
elementary level as well. The principals, deans of discipline, 
chaplains, and guidance directors were asked to give their 
appraisal of school discipline, which was defined as the 
control exercised to promote orderly instruction and 
education. 

From the perusal of the forty questionnaires which were 
filled out and returned, and from numerous personal inter- 
Views, it is evident that the subjective element enters greatly 
into such an appraisal. Many of those who aided in this 
study indicated that they had taken the matter of discipline 
in stride, giving it little thought until confronted with the 
problems suggested by the questionnaire. 

The first general question was stated thus: Js discipline 
amore difficult problem now than it was before World War 
II? Those who answered categorically “No” were almost 
balanced by those who emphatically replied in the affirma- 
tive. About ten percent straddled the issue. Their position 
can be summarized by such statements as the following: 
“Our disciplinary problems have increased, but so have our 
vigilance and effort, so that the over-all status of discipline 
has not changed.” “We have to work harder to get disci- 
pline, but we get it.” “Discipline was much more difficult 
during the war than it has been since.” 





1 Inspector of Schools, Society of Mary, Province of Cincinnati. 
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Parenthetically, it might be mentioned that there seems 
to be a wide divergence as to what constitutes good disci- 
pline. What the progressives accept as good order is con- 
sidered chaos and bedlam by the “old-fashioned” teachers. 
Where the two extremes work side by side, it is generally 
conceded that the “old-timers” hold the school together, and 
their methods tend to be authoritarian; at least the latter 
subscribe to the principle that certain things must be forced 
on the pupils. 

An experienced elementary teacher insisted that the 
discipline in a school depends very much on the principal. 
If the latter enforces certain standards of conduct and 
study, the students soon know that they have to obey and 
do their work, and they do it rather cheerfully. On the 
other hand, if the principal does not believe in a discipline 
that involves such things as deprivations, restraint of the 
child’s liberty, punishment for wrong-doing, awards and 
medals, homework, and the like, the teacher has a hard time 
doing a good job of teaching and educating. And some 
pupils are not so happy under such a regime if one extreme 
case can be taken as an example. This particular third- 
grader was transferred from a school of the ultra-progres- 
sive type to one that was definitely authoritarian. In the 
first he would be told: “Johnny, work these four problems 
when you feel like it.” In the second he had to keep silence 
even during the lunch period; yet he was more satisfied in 
the second school because, as he said, “I am learning some- 
thing,” which sums up pretty well one of the reasons for 
discipline in a school. 

A few generations back the guiding philosophy in disci- 
pline seemed to be “spare the rod and spoil the child.” At 
that time children were subjected to excessive corporal pun- 
ishment which caused the pendulum to swing to the extreme 
of no punishment of any kind. Now the pendulum seems to 
be heading back toward the midline; and it seems that in 
some schools there are still ruffians who are not responsive 
to any appeals except those backed by physical force, and 
it seems also that there are still some teachers who know 
how to appeal to this type of individual, and get by with it. 
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There is no legal defense for this type of discipline, except 
when exercised by the proper authority, and it should be 
decried ; and yet at times there is no alternative. 


THE HOME 


The question was asked: Js support from the home, or 
its lack, an important factor in school discipline? The 
unanimous response was that the parents and the home are 
the most important factors affecting the conduct of the 
pupils in school. These statements sum up pretty well the 
consensus of opinion: “In all serious disciplinary cases 
some family difficulty is at the root of the trouble, such as 
a broken home, father and mother working, serious illness, 
drunkenness, loose living, too much freedom to children, 
excessive use of automobile, etc.” ‘At home the children are 
left pretty much on their own and resent having their 
freedom interfered with in school.” “I used to say that 
95 percent of the disciplinary problems could be traced back 
to some abnormal home condition. Now I think that it is 
99 percent.” “The parents of problem children generally 
fail to attend Parent-Teacher meetings. There seems to be 
a relationship between the interest of parents, as manifested 
by their attendance at these meetings, and their sons’ success 
in school.” But here is another scene at a PTA meeting: 
‘A mother is having it explained to her that her boy is not 
producing; the mother’s response is: ‘Why bother the boy? 
He will go into the factory and then the service before long.’ ” 
This is in line with the conduct of parents who “connive at 
the absenteeism of their sons, shield them when they have 
done wrong or frankly admit that they can do nothing with 
them, yet resent any disciplinary action the school authori- 
ties might take in regard to their darling.” 

The above is in accord with the reports on juvenile delin- 
quency that attribute the majority of such cases to broken 
homes or homes where there is a lack of emotional and 
financial security. And the studies of Atcheson and the 
Gluecks indicate that more and more parents are unwilling 
or unable to meet the duties of adequate parenthood which 
would include disciplinary control of their children. Many 
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present-day parents were raised under a harsh regime, and 
wish to spare their own offspring the heartaches they en- 
dured, with the result that the latter run wild. Other 
parents, closer to their European ancestors, maintain the 
pre-war autocratic discipline with their children, with 
equally lamentable results. These conditions have their 
repercussions in the classrooms. 


TV, MOVIES, COMICS 


About 66 percent of those questioned agreed that the 
problem of discipline was complicated more or less by the 
loss of the powers of concentration and abstraction resulting 
from the distracting influence of TV, movies, picture maga- 
zines, and comics. Only 12 percent stated that these agencies 
played no role whatsoever, while the remaining 22 percent 
questioned the possibility of making a correct judgment in 
the matter. Most of the latter were inclined to believe that 
these forces affected more the learning processes with no 
immediate implication to discipline. There was frequent 
reference to the fact that the teacher had to emulate the 
method of presentation of television to hold the attention 
of pupils. 

The child in the elementary classes seems to be more 
influenced by these media, and expects the teacher to put on 
a show. If the latter cannot bring in references to TV or 
comic book characters or heroes, the interest of the pupils 
in the work at hand suffers. They tend to be sleepy in class, 
because of late hours; and lazy, because grammar and arith- 
metic are so much harder than looking at pictures or shows. 

“On the secondary level, there is a decided absence of 
ability to concentrate, analyze, and work neatly and rapidly, 
and teachers who insist on these normal concomitants of the 
learning process run into disciplinary difficulties” ; the pupils 
tend to be restless because they prefer “flash presentation, 
smart repartee, bazaar thought angles to topics that require 
intellectual acumen and genuine power of insight.” 

Evidently it is unfair to blame all these evils on the com- 
munication arts under consideration, but perhaps the car- 
toon in The New Yorker is symbolic: It showed two boys 
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looking at their report cards. Both have unhappy expres- 
sions on their faces. One said to the other: “You’re lucky. 
You can blame yours on television.” 


MARIHUANA 

To the question, Has the use of marihuana, with its 
devastating consequences shown up in your school? the an- 
swer was a unanimous “NO.” 

The second part of the query, Do you suspect its exist- 
ence? revealed that three schools had suspicions, but in all 
cases the suspicions proved to be groundless. It is evident 
that the authorities are alerted to the danger and while the 
vast majority have no reason to suspect its existence, most 
of them have the realism of the principal who remarked: 
“However, I am not so naive as to believe that it could not 
exist here.” 

The above agrees pretty well with the report of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Narcotics which showed that most teen-age 
addicts come from families where there is no parental con- 
trol, and no training in decent personal habits. They seldom 
come from normally balanced families. The spotlighting by 
the press and radio of a few exceptional cases gave a pic- 
ture that was out of focus. According to this same report, 
three-fourths of the teen-age addicts in the U. S. Public 
Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Ky., come from New 
York City and Chicago; the rest come from other large 
urban areas. 


SMUT 

In view of the multi-million dollar business in porno- 
graphic materials (letters, advertisements, photos, movies, 
phonographs, stereographs, etc.) that are presently flood- 
ing the country from such centers as New York, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Detroit, and Los Angeles, it was asked 
whether this menace had invaded the schools, especially 
through the so-called “‘schoolyard pushers.” It was thought 
that such material would jeopardize good school discipline. 

All the schools answered that this problem did not exist 
except for a few isolated cases. The secrecy that naturally 
veils such operations makes it difficult to detect, but the alert 
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teacher soon catches on, and there is generally some instruc- 
tor in the school who has the confidence of the students to 
the extent that they will tip him off. 


GANGS 


There have been some lurid write-ups by the press on 
gangs and gang warfare, and the question arose, What about 
gangs, cliques, and fraternities in the schools? From hear- 
say it was gathered that in practically every large city there 
are schools which are dominated and terrorized by gang 
leaders, but the reports from the schools interviewed show 
clearly that gangs, cliques, fraternities, and sororities exert 
a negligible influence, that they are harmless and in no way 
sinister, nor do they make for disciplinary trouble. A num- 
ber of schools reported that nonrecognized fraternities had 
been introduced into the school and caused considerable trou- 
ble, especially in the student government. Each of these 
schools took strong measures to suppress these organiza- 
tions. One of the schools was able to enlist the aid of the 
parents when it was proved that their sons were being led 
astray. This brought quick action and the frat spirit died 
within a year. But while it existed, it was a disruptive in- 
fluence in the school and a sore trial for teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 


Some schools reported a type of gang spirit by which a 
clique in a given class would “gang up” on a teacher who 
punished one of the group. A strong teacher could handle 
such a situation, but it becomes martyrdom for one inclined 
to be mild. This is a specialized phase of the natural cliqu- 
ing together of troublemakers, which goes back a long way. 
After-school gangs, it seems, are more the problem of par- 
ents. Gangs set up along racial lines have caused trouble 
in some schools, but not to the extent of being significant. 
Many graduating classes from girls’ schools set up sororities 
after they leave school, but these have no meaning in our 
present discussion. 
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ROWDYISM 


The vote was more than two to one that rowdyism was 
not on the increase on the school premises. Horseplay, so 
characteristic of youth, is still much in evidence, especially 
at athletic contests where supervision is not so manifest. 
Some think that rowdyism is not as extreme as in former 
years. When the students are on parade, such as an inspec- 
tion, or when they go to some place as a school group, even 
the rowdiest among them are paragons of gentlemanly ex- 
cellence—they will not betray their school. Rowdyism tends 
to break out wherever there is an inexperienced or weak 
teacher in charge so that it is intimately bound up with the 
lack of natural control. 


DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY 

Closely allied to the above is the destruction of property 
by the pupils. Here the returns show, in a six to one ratio, 
that the destruction of property by pupils is not on the in- 
crease although pupils do tend to be hard on equipment. 
Careful training, eternal vigilance, and requiring the pay- 
ment in cash or labor, for the damage done, probably ex- 
plains why there is so little destruction. Where the marking 
of walls and desks is more widespread, it is generally at- 
tributable to lack of supervision and control. In some cases, 
the crowded condition in the school accentuates the problem. 
Vandalism generally occurs when none of the staff is around, 
and if the vandals are caught, they generally show no re- 
morse or shame for their deed. They are quite different 
from the lad of one school who sat on a desk and broke the 
top. He reported the damage and promised to come on the 
next free day with tools and material and repair the top. 
This he did and it was a neat job! 


ATTITUDES 


Sixty-two percent of those interviewed definitely stated 
that there was no evidence among the pupils of a flippant 
attitude towards authority. Eighteen percent said that 
there was, while the remaining 20 percent gave a noncom- 
mittal answer. In the two latter groups there were many 
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who qualified their statement with remarks as the following: 
“They ‘sound’ flippant, but it is more crudeness and lack of 
good breeding.” “They blurt out the smart answers they 
hear on TV.” “Where there is lack of respect, the teacher 
himself has destroyed it by lack of interest, antagonism, 
weakness, some miscarriage of justice, favoritism, or by a 
big-pal attitude.” 


In this matter, as well as in many others, the youth of 
today differs little from previous generations. Human na- 
ture remains fairly constant and if the pluses and minuses 
are balanced, today’s youngsters are about the same as those 
of the last hundred or more years. Yet there are differences. 
Today the young have the “show me” and the “so what” 
spirit; they want proof for everything; they resent any 
order that smacks of blind obedience; they are definitely 
more brash and forward; they follow the expediency rules 
of conduct; they tend to flaunt tradition and show disrespect 
for the authority of older people; much of this is abetted by 
the freedom that parents yield to their children. Despite 
all this, the understanding, sympathetic teacher seldom en- 
counters flippancy and impudence. As one remarked, “There 
is a deep-seated respect for authority.” No doubt some peo- 
ple think that it is so deep-seated that it never comes to the 
surface. 


However, measures must be taken to maintain this re- 
spect. This can be done at PTA meetings, by insisting that 
the parental authority be maintained; at divisional assem- 
blies, by giving the pupils guidance in this matter; in reli- 
gion courses, by stressing the Fourth Commandment; in gen- 
eral, by exhibiting absolute intolerance of all deliberate dis- 
respect to teachers. With such a program there is little 
chance that “modern” remarks as the following will be forth- 
coming from pupils: “You can’t make me do anything. My 
father said so.” “You are wasting your time telling me not 
to talk, because I intend to continue talking!” The psychol- 
ogist would probably say that this boy and girl are still in 
the infantile negativistic stages, where “no” takes prece 
dence over “yes.” 
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MILITARY SERVICE 


The conclusions of the majority of those answering the 
questionnaire seem to be that the imminence of military 
service does not have the boys confused, nor has it affected 
adversely their studies and their conduct. The pre-induction 
courses given to seniors coupled with wise guidance seems 
to have developed a more mature and less pessimistic outlook 
on the matter. The students are prepared for their period 
of service; meanwhile the chief concern of the studious ones 
is to finish college before they are called; the poorer students 
use military service as an excuse to get out of school. There 
are many who really worry about induction into the army, 
what with the horrors in Korea that they read about, but 
in general there seems to be less worry now than last year. 
No doubt, many cover over their anxiety with a certain 
fatalistic indifference: “We might as well have our fun now 
—we haven’t much time”; or “What’s the use of planning 
for the future, the army will be sure to ruin everything.” 


COURSE GUIDANCE 


Potential disciplinary problems exist when the brilliant 
student gets into “snap” courses; when the slow learner 
must take Latin and math because his mother wants him 
to be a doctor; when several aggressive characters are placed 
in the same retarded group. In large high schools, with 
varied curricula, proper guidance can direct the students 
into courses suitable to their ability and needs, but even in 
these schools there will always be the problem of those stu- 
dents who cannot be directed or interested. In the small 
high school, offering only an academic course and without 
parallel classes, there are bound to be pupils who are bored, 
unhappy and dissatisfied. Even expert guidance can do 
nothing in a situation like this. If the teaching staff is not 
alert, ingenious, and clever, disciplinary difficulties will 
arise. All too often the problem is “solved” by sending the 
pupil to another system, which action is fair to nobody. 
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TRUANCY 

According to 80 percent of those interviewed, truancy is 
no more of a problem now than formerly provided that at- 
tendance is checked at every period, that parents of ab- 
sentees are contacted directly and immediately, and that 
unexcused absence is dealt with severely by demerits, mak- 
ing up time, or other drastic penalties. To aid this program, 
good teaching, high motivation, and a strong school spirit 
are necessary adjuncts. Cooperation of the parents is also 
vital. If the parent’s attitude is similar to that of the one 
who said: “I take a day off from work whenever I want to 
and therefore I do not see any reason why my boy cannot do 
the same,” then the school is fighting a losing battle on this 
particular front. Most truancy is found in the freshman 
classes, resulting no doubt from the rather abrupt change 
in milieu. A strange school, with different teachers and 
policies, and an entirely new approach upsets the incoming 
boys to the extent that some want to run away from it. 
Other reasons are: desire for gainful employment, open 
defiance, broken homes, parental indifference, poor eyes, 
deafness, lack of clothing or lunch money. In normal home 
and school conditions most of these causes do not exist or 
they can be cured, and that is what seems to be happening 
in most of our schools. 


SUMMARY 

To do good teaching there must be interest, order, and 
discipline, and, in turn, good teaching makes for good order. 
It has been well said that discipline is best when it is least in 
evidence. The good teacher maintains discipline painlessly, 
usually by putting the scholastic business of the school fore- 
most and by making serious work the master ; also by stimu- 
lating group responsibility and by inculcating a sense of self- 
discipline in pupils. The poor teacher makes discipline an 
end in itself or ignores it, and nobody is happy. The ad- 
ministration and the teaching staff determine the state of 
discipline in the school. They are aided or thwarted by the 
home, the most vital out-of-school factor. 

Modern conditions present problems that challenge the 
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educator, without necessarily making discipline more diffi- 
cult of achievement. Some such modern handicaps are: the 
threat of marihuana and pornographic materials, the “‘show- 
off” spirit, TV and comic books, military service. Gangs, 
rowdyism, destruction of property, truancy loom no larger 
now than in the past. 

It may be a little tougher to maintain, the staff may have 
to work harder at it, but it seems that the over-all picture 
of discipline in 1952 will differ little from the past—the 
students will “go as far as they are let.” 











CURRICULUM BUILDING THROUGH 
COOPERATIVE FACULTY PLANNING 


SISTER M. BORROMEO, O.S.F.* 


Perhaps it has always been a part of the educational 
scene, but the past decade or so has pushed the term “in- 
tegration” so much into the limelight that it seems to us 
that a new constellation has been discovered in the educa- 
tional solar system. Certainly, integration is receiving 
decided emphasis today. Everyone is concerned with the 
topic and everyone who plunges into the subject is faced 
with the practical problem of how to achieve the goal. The 
suggestion is here offered that cooperative faculty planning 
is a special means of obtaining an integrating curriculum 
in the high school. 

Our Lord once remarked quite casually that where two 
or three were gathered together in His Name He was in the 
midst of them. That should be a comforting thought to 
religious teachers who, it would seem, answer the basic 
requirement of being together in His Name. But three years 
of daily elbow-rubbing familiarity with Him did not prevent 
the apostles of the Lord from being to the very end of their 
apprenticeship completely individualistic and obtuse. It 
took the Paraclete of Pentecost to forge them into one body, 
to open their eyes to the grandeur of their mission, in the 
light of which their own petty concerns paled into insignifi- 
cance. 

Perhaps if we too, religious teachers gathered together 
in His Name, could like the apostles know the surge of the 
mighty wind coming, could see in one blinding moment our- 
selves, our work, in the fiery tongues that seared away all 
self-interest, perhaps we too could brush away the minor 
pebbles and strike out boldly for the peaks beyond the clouds. 

But the Holy Spirit moves in less startling fashion today, 
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and if we wait for the obvious dynamism of the Upper Room 
to shake us out of ourselves and fuse us with apostolic fury, 
we shall be doomed to a long, long wait. Further, we will 
be dooming ourselves to pedestrian travel spiritually and 
educationally. 

For the truth of the matter is that, though we have the 
guidance of the Spirit of God, though we are working in the 
cause of Christ, we are, nonetheless, going to conduct our 
apostolate on somewhat less spectacular lines, and though 
we set about heroically to resolve our differing personalities, 
our diverse opinions and modes of action, human nature only 
too frequently rears its head and bristles, “Well, J think. . . .” 

But there must be unity if a group, any group, is to 
achieve its goal. No successful program can result where 
unity is lacking. This does not mean that diversity is in- 
compatible with unity; nor does it imply a mental lock step. 
The integrity of the individual personality is in no way 
violated by concerted unity of action; the contrary is rather 
true. For cooperative faculty planning is not the arbitrary, 
dogmatic imposition of one person’s ideas upon a group; it 
is not mental tyranny or dictatorship. It is a group of 
professional people—religious—dedicated to the Christian 
ideal, freely exchanging ideas and arguments under the 
guidance of a principal who is convinced that faculty unity 
is brought about through leadership rather than domination. 


Cooperative faculty planning has been called “coopera- 
tion under leadership.’ It is the active participation of each 
teacher in planning and carrying out the complete school 
program, the policy, the curriculum, the mechanical details 
of the daily routine, the extra-class activities, the individual 
welfare of each child. 


But how can this active participation be achieved? 
Where does cooperative faculty planning leave the realms 
of the theoretical and get down to practical cases? Perhaps 
the best beginning is the weekly faculty meeting. If such 
meetings can become part of the regular routine, scheduled 
at a definite time every time, if they are really the faculty 
meeting to discuss educational problems and not simply pep 
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rallies to boost the sale of bazaar tickets, then the biggest 
hurdle has been passed. 

Faculty meetings should not be given over to the offer- 
ings of chance, however. It should not be a matter of the 
faculty settling down and asking itself, “Now, what shall 
we discuss?” The principal ought to know the things she 
would like to bring to the attention of the faculty; she ought, 
in other words, to have planned the meeting. If the plan 
must be put aside for the time being in favor of what turns 
out to be more pressing matter, she will table it until another 
meeting. But she will not go into a faculty meeting without 
a reason for meeting the faculty. 

Faculty meetings are just as important and can be as 
completely effective a means of in-service education of teach- 
ers as are workshops. Furthermore, the faculty meetings, 
especially if held weekly, are on-the-spot conferences, 
grappling with problems of the educational day-to-day. 
Faculty meetings afford individual teachers the opportunity 
of studying under the most favorable possible circumstances 
the problems which most directly concern them. 

One of the greatest single results of regular faculty meet- 
ings is the sense of “belonging,” of owning stock in a going 
concern and having an active voice on the board of directors. 
But the faculty meeting is not the entire answer. Rather 
it is the springboard to the deeper principal-teacher rela- 
tionship that must result if complete faculty unity is to be 
achieved. The faculty must be able to approach the principal 
with their problems. She on her part ought to have her 
finger on the pulse of the school, so that no problem comes 
to her as a complete surprise. 

Just as the success of the faculty meeting—at least in 
its incipiency—depends upon the initiative and enthusiasm 
of the principal, so on her too falls the burden of maintain- 
ing the esprit de corps. This means continued working with 
and for the faculty, being the chief never too far behind 
the lines, being impartial and genuinely interested in them 
and their school. 

The principal must be convinced of the seriousness of 
her job and of the really important work that is hers as 
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teacher and administrator. She must be able to exercise 
authority, but equally important, she must be willing to dele- 
gate it. Faculty unity is impossible when the principal 
jealously reserves to herself each shred of authority, where 
teacher initiative is stifled under a vigilance that regards all 
initiative as a possible threat to authority. The principal 
holds authority in her hands but she uses it for the common 
good, never as a means of bolstering her own prestige. 


There is no reason to fear that informal comradeship 
will lessen the faculty’s esteem for the principal or make 
them regard her office as trivial and her directives as mild 
suggestions that need not be taken too seriously. If the 
principal is truly exercising her role of leader, she will be 
able to inspire respect without continually polishing her 
badge of office. 


Concern for her teachers ought to be a major part of 
the principal’s job. Certainly, she must be concerned with 
the material setup of the school, with the physical plant and 
all that, but with her teachers the principal is dealing with 
individuals, with human beings of varying personality and 
with individual problems. She can never think of her teach- 
ers en masse. She can never allow any phase of her work 
to engross her to the extent that the faculty slips into the 
background. First and foremost with her must be the 
teachers. 


After all, it is the teachers who must carry out the school 
program. It is the teachers who are to come directly into 
contact with the students; it is they who are to guide the 
destinies of the classroom. It is they who must reflect the 
atmosphere of the school. 


Sometimes teachers can become too complacent in their 
work, especially if they have been at it for a long time. 
Sometimes, too, young teachers can become unduly dis- 
couraged by apparent lack of success. A unified program 
and a united faculty will affect both groups. The first begins 
to wonder whether there might not be after all something 
of a stalemate in the attitude, “I’m doing all right”; the 
latter sees a flicker of hope on the horizon and begins again, 
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fortified with the knowledge that “We're in this thing 
together.” 


For any successful curriculum building there must first 
be this conviction on the part of the faculty that the work 
is feasible and possible. Enthusiasm will come as the work 
progresses. At the start there need be no more than an 
awareness of the objectives of Catholic education and the 
realization that these objectives can be better, more perfect- 
ly realized by a redirection of emphasis. It is not necessary 
to scrap the existing curriculum; it may be advisable, even 
necessary, to put aside part of it, or it may be that the cur- 
riculum as a whole needs only a face lifting. It depends 
upon the situation in each case. In any event, the task of 
curriculum revision is one that must be shared by the entire 
faculty. 


No program can be imposed from the top. The principal 
cannot formulate the plan and arbitrarily hand it down to 
her staff for execution—not if she expects it to work. For 
the principal cannot possibly formulate an integrating cur- 
riculum without the help of the faculty who must teach the 
subjects under consideration. 


Faculty unity must precede, accompany, and follow the 
building process. In fact, unity grows without difficulty 
once the work is under way. It is not possible to be working 
closely on a project of mutual concern and still be indifferent 
to the interests of one’s colleagues. From this unified work- 
ing together comes, too, the perspective that enables the 
teacher to think of her subject not in an isolated, pigeonholed 
way, but in its relation and importance to the entire cur- 
riculum. She begins to get an over-all view. She is not a 
Latin teacher keeping a jealous eye on the unappreciated 
classics; she is not a math teacher holding the fort against 
the inroads of poetry; or a science instructor encamped be- 
hind specimens and test tubes; she is not an English teacher 
blandly assuming that literature alone equates culture; she 
does not wave the banner of social studies or art or music or 
homemaking and storm the heights to plant the flag of su- 
premacy on the peak. Rather, she becomes educationally 
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cosmopolitan and genuinely concerned with the total pro- 
gram and with the integration it is meant to achieve. 

This unity of thought and action does not in any way 
interfere with the personality of the individual teachers. 
One prevalent error in looking at the planned curriculum 
is to conclude that such a program stunts professional 
growth and makes for stereotyped presentation. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. An integrating program 
gives every teacher a chart, an incentive, a feeling of defi- 
niteness; it does not impose a rigid, inflexible lesson plan 
that a teacher must follow scrupulously under penalty of 
breaking a magic link in an artificial educational chain. No 
program can become static when the teachers who have 
planned it continue to work with it. It is then a living, 
growing thing, and what is living and growing does not 
become static. 

It is never easy to measure effectively the success of a 
cooperatively planned program. The most carefully con- 
ceived program may be theoretically sound but not until it 
has been evaluated objectively can its real worth be deter- 
mined. This evaluation, however, cannot be made in statis- 
ticalterms. It can be gauged only in intangibles—in student 
attitudes, in teacher growth, in school morale. 

But can a cooperatively planned program be achieved 
when a faculty does not remain intact, where a principal 
must constantly work with new people? It can be done, 
though the doing will be harder. However, complete faculty 
shake-up rarely occurs every twelve months; the principal 
can always count on a few repeat engagements, and it may 
be possible for her to present her plans to the community 
executive board and ask for a minimum of changes until the 
program gets into running order. Even if such a request 
cannot be granted, it is still possible to carry on, although 
the work may be harder as a result of faculty fluctuation. 

Once the program has taken root and the integrating 
ideal been firmly established, change of personnel will not 
present such a tragic obstacle to educational progress. 

What can be done if an older faculty predominates, if 
the staff holds several conscientious objectors, a few die- 
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hards from whom enthusiasm has fled? They may at first 
be inclined to look askance at what appears to them to be 
undue innovation; however, if they are really interested in 
their profession, they are usually sincere enough to appre- 
ciate a good try and to cooperate when they see that a new 
program is workable. Too, many veterans are eager for the 
stimulus that a cooperatively planned program can give. 

And as for the young teachers, the beginners fresh from 
college education courses, anxious or afraid to use their 
wings, such novices will find their green years helped in- 
finitely by a cooperatively planned program. And the busy 
principal who must regularly expect to give beginners a start 
in educational life will find that such a program makes her 
job in their regard simpler, saner and decidedly more satis- 
fying. In fact, with such a program no one loses! 

There is hope, too, that the teacher whose professional 
life is formed along cooperative lines will be more ready to 
assume the mantle of leadership in a future which her prep- 
aration makes not so remote. 

As every teacher knows, there is such a thing as enjoying 
vicariously a perennial youth. Contact with the young can 
keep one young in heart even though arthritis cripples our 
joints and bifocals adorn our eyes. And while we remain 
young with the young, we can help them into the adult world 
that is ours. Four high school years is a very short time to 
mold the adolescent. If those years are steeped in Christo- 
centric culture, they can bridge the gap between youth’s 
restless uncertainties and maturity’s stability. There is no 
finer role than that involved in making a blueprint on which 
the young can build their tomorrows. 








